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Speech of the Imperial German Chancellor Before 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag on 
November 9, 1916 


The exhaustive debates which have taken place in the chief com- 
mittee during the course of the last few weeks have in the end always 
turned on questions regarding the prosecution and the termination 
of the war. On the enemy’s side they usually speak about the prose- 
cution of the war. Lord Grey also spoke of it in his speech at the 
banquet to the Foreign Press Association.! The British Minister then 
said that there was one thing which deserved to be kept in mind, 
namely, that one could not revert too often to the consideration of 
the origin of the war, because that origin would have its influence on 
the conditions of peace. 

In view of the fundamental importance which Lord Grey has again 
recently attached to this question of peace conditions, and which we, 
too, have attached to it, I am obliged to state the facts in order to 
disperse the clouds with which our enemies endeavor to disguise the 
real situation. 

In reply, I can only repeat what is known. The act which made 
war inevitable was the Russian general mobilization, which was 
ordered on the night of July 30-31, 1914. Russia, England, France, 
and the entire world knew that this step must make further waiting 
impossible for us. Even in England people are beginning to under- 
stand the fateful significance of the Russian mobilization. The truth 
is coming to light. An English professor of world fame wrote some 
time ago that many people would think differently about the end of 
the war if they were better informed about its beginning, especially 
about the fact of the Russian mobilization. 

No wonder, then, that Lord Grey, in his recent speech, could not 
pass the Russian mobilization unnoticed, but felt himself obliged to 
speak of it. He could no longer deny that the Russian mobilization 
preceded the German and the Austrian mobilization, but as he 
desires to remove all blame for the war from the Entente, he makes 
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a daring endeavor by means of quite a new version of the case, to 
represent the Russian mobilization as Germany’s work. 

Lord Grey's explanation is that Russia ordered her first mobiliza- 
tion only after a report had appeared in Germany that Germany 
had ordered a mobilization, and after this report had been telegraphed 
to Petrograd. 

It took about two and a quarter years for Lord Grey to discover 
this interpretation, which is as new as it is objectively false, of the 
cause of the war. The occurrence to which he alluded is well known. 
The document which forms the basis of his proof is an extra edition 
of the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger. You will remember, gentlemen, per- 
haps that on Thursday, July 30, 1914, in the early afternoon, the 
Lokal-Anzeiger issued a false report in an extra edition that the Em- 
peror had ordered a mobilization. You also know that the sale of 
this extra edition was at once stopped by the police, and the avail- 
able copies were seized. I can also declare that the Foreign Secretary 
immediately informed the Russian Ambassador, and simultaneously 
all other Ambassadors, by telephone, that the news issued by the 
Lokal-Anzeiger was false. The Russian Embassy was also informed 
as soon as possible from the Lokal-Anzeiger’s office that there had 
been a mistake. 

I can further confirm that the Russian Ambassador, immediately 
after the issue of the extra edition, telegraphed a cipher message to 
Petrograd, which, according to the Russian Orange Book, read as 
follows: 

“I learn that an order for the mobilization of the German Army and 
fleet has just been published.” 

But this telegram, after Herr von Jagow’s telephonic explanation, 
was followed by a second telegram ‘“‘en clair,”” which read as follows: 

‘Please consider my last telegram canceled (nichtig). Explanation 
follows.”” 

A few minutes later the Russian Ambassador sent a third cipher 
telegram, which, according to the Russian Orange Book, said that 
the German Foreign Minister had just telephoned to him that the 
news of the mobilization of the army and fleet was false, and that the 
extra edition in question had been seized. The immediate interven- 
tion of Herr von Jagow, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in order to rectify the false news—an intervention which in the 
official Russian Orange Book is confirmed by the telegram of M. 
Sverbejeff, the Russian Ambassador—of itself contradicts the asser- 
tion of Lord Grey that we intentionally desired to deceive Russia 
for the purpose of bringing about a mobilization. I can, however, 
also confirm, according to investigations of the Imperial Postal 
Administration concerning the periods of the sending of the Russian 
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Ambassador’s three telegrams, that these must have arrived in 
Petrograd almost simultaneously. 

The Russian Government itself, which after all, must be best 
acquainted with the reasons for its mobilization, never had an idea 
of explaining its fateful step by appealing to the Lokal-Anzeiger’s 
extra edition. Lord Grey, I assume, will not desire to reject the Czar 
asa witness. On Friday, July 31, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the mobilization order had already been issued to all the Russian 
forces, the Czar telegraphed in reply to the Kaiser’s last appeal for 
peace: 

“It is technically impossible to discontinue our military prepara- 
tions, which have become necessary owing to Austria~-Hungary’s 
mobilization.”’ 

No mention of the Lokal-Anzeiger. No mention of the German 
mobilization. 

As early as July 29, Russia had already answered this measure with 
the mobilization of thirteen army corps. After July 29, Austria- 
Hungary had taken no further military measures which could have 
furnished Russia with any grounds for a general mobilization, which 
was equivalent to a declaration of war. Only after the general 
mobilization had taken place in Russia did Austria-Hungary, on the 
morning of July 31, also proceed to a general mobilization. We our- 
selves even then exercised forbearance and patience to the utmost 
limits of consideration for our own existence and our duty toward 
our allies. As far back as July 29, when Russia mobilized against 
Austria-Hungary, we ourselves could have mobilized. The text of 
our Treaty of Alliance with Austria-Hungary was known, and nobody 
could have considered our mobilization aggressive. We did not do it. 

But to the news of the Russian general mobilization we at first 
replied only with the announcement of a state of affairs threatening 
danger of war which did not yet signify mobilization. We informed 
the Russian Government, and added that mobilization must follow 
if Russia did not cease every war measure against us and Austria- 
Hungary within twelve hours, and give us a definite declaration in 
regard to this. We gave Russia thereby, even when war seemed 
already inevitable owing to her fault, another opportunity to come 
to her senses, and even at the last moment to save the peace. By this 
delay we also gave Russia's allied friends the world-historical oppor- 
tunity to influence Russia in favor of peace. 

It was in vain. Russia left us without a reply, and England per- 
sisted in silence toward Russia. France, through the mouth of her 
Premier, on the evening of July 31, simply denied to our Ambassador 
the fact of the Russian mobilization, and ordered her own mobiliza- 
tion some hours earlier than when we ourselves had proceeded to 
mobilize. Moreover, as regards the alleged defensive character of 
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the Russian complete mobilization, I will here emphatically declare 
that on the outbreak of war in 1914 a general instruction of the 
Russian Government issued in 1912 for the contingency of mobiliza- 
tion was in force, which, word for word, contains the following 
passage by the All-Highest: 

“It is ordered that the announcement of mobilization is at the same 
time an announcement of war against Germany.” Against Ger- 
many! In 1912, against Germany! 

It is incomprehensible how, in view of these documentary facts, 
Lord Grey can come before the world and his own country with the 
story of a manceuvre by which we enticed the pacific Russian into 
mobilization against his own will by grossly deluding him about our 
own measures. No! The truth is, Russia would never have decided 
on the fateful step if she had not been encouraged to it from the 
Thames by acts of commission and omission. 

I recall the actual situation at the time when Russia issued the 
order for a general mobilization. The instructions which I gave our 

_Ambassador in Vienna on July 30 are known. Lord Grey also well 
knows that I retransmitted to Vienna with the most peremptory 
recommendation the mediation proposal which he made to our 
Ambassador on July 29, and which appeared to me a suitable basis 
for the maintenance of peace. At that time I telegraphed to Vienna: \ 

“Should the Austro-Hungarian Government refuse all mediation 
we are confronted with a conflagration in which England would go 
against us, and Italy and Rumania, according to all indications, would 
not be with us; so that with Austria-Hungary we should confront 
three great powers. Germany as the result of England’s hostility, 
would have to bear the chief brunt of the fight. The political prestige 
of Austria-Hungary, the honor of her arms, and her justified claims 
against Serbia can be sufficiently safeguarded by the occupation of 
Belgrade or other places. We, therefore, urgently and emphatically 
ask the Vienna Cabinet to consider the acceptance of mediation on 
the proposed conditions. Responsibility for the consequences which 
may otherwise arise must be extraordinarily severe for Austria- 
Hungary and ourselves.”’ 

The Austro-Hungarian Government acceded to our urgent repre- 
sentations by giving its Ambassador in Berlin the following instruc- 
tion: 

“TI ask your Excellency most sincerely to thank Herr von Jagow, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for the information given 
through Herr von Tschirschki, and to declare to him that despite the 
change in the situation which has since arisen through the Russian 
mobilization we are quite ready to consider the proposals of Sir 
Edward Grey for a settlement between us and Serbia. A condition 
of our acceptance is, of course, that our military action against Serbia 
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should meanwhile proceed, and that the English Cabinet should 
induce the Russian Government to bring to a standstill the Russian 
mobilization directed against us, in which case also we, as a matter 
of course, will at once cancel our defensive counter-measures forced 
upon us in Galicia.” 

Against this I place the following steps of Lord Grey. On July 27, 
1914, in reply to a remark of the Russian Ambassador at London that 
the impression in German and Austro-Hungarian circles was that 
England would remain quiet, he (Viscount Grey) said that that im- 
pression had been removed by the orders which ‘“‘we gave to the first 
fleet.’’ On July 29 Lord Grey immediately acquainted the French 
Ambassador with his confidential warning to our Ambassador at 
London, that Germany must be prepared for speedy decisions, that 
is, for her (England's) participation in the war against us. 

Could Lord Grey suppose that such a disclosure would serve peace? 
Must not France thereby have been encouraged to give Russia a 
promise of unconditional war support, which Russia had for days 
urgently demanded? Must not Russia have been strengthened to 
the utmost in her bellicose intention by the certainty of a Franco- 
British alliance? The Russian reply to Lord Grey’s morning con- 
versation was in fact not long in coming. On the evening of the 
same day, July 29, M. Sazonoff instructed the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris to express his sincere thanks for the declaration made to him 
by the French Ambassador that Russia could rely fully upon the 
support of her ally, France. 

Russia, therefore, during the night of July 30, was given the fact of 
Austro-Hungarian compliance, due to our influence, which gave an 
open road to the maintenance of peace. She was simultaneously 
faced with the certitude of Anglo-French support, disclosed by Lord 
Grey to M. Paul Cambon, which alone gave her the possibility of war. 

She chose mobilization, and with it war. Who now is to blame for 
this fateful decision? We, who recommended with the greatest em- 
phasis to the Vienna Cabinet utter complaisance and the acceptance 
of the English proposal for mediation, or the British Cabinet, which, 
in a critical hour, held out to France and Russia a prospect of its 
support? Lord Grey did not speak of these decisive things, but, on 
the other hand, he turned the attention of his audience to minor 
things. 

The resort of [to] The Hague Tribunal which the Czar proposed 
sounds on first sight very important, but it was proposed after the 
Russian troops had already been put in motion against us. His 
own conference proposal (I have repeatedly pointed out this in the 
Reichstag) Lord Grey set aside in favor of our mediation. 

And Belgium! Before a single German soldier had set foot on 
Belgium territory Lord Grey explained to the French Ambassador, 
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after the latter’s report to his Government, that in case the German 
fleet should enter the Channel or pass from the North Sea with the 
intention of attacking the French Coast, or the French fleet, or 
disturb (beunruhigen) the mercantile fleet (I repeat the word ‘“‘dis- 
turb,”’ gentlemen,) the British fleet would interfere, and give its 
protection in such a manner that from this moment England and 
Germany would be in a state of war. ‘ 

Can he who declared that our fleet’s putting to sea would be a 
casus belli still seriously maintain that the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality was the sole cause of England’s entering the war against her 
will? And finally, with regard to the statement that, in order to keep 
England out of the war, we made a discreditable proposal to the 
British Government to shut its eyes to the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality and allow us a free hand to take the French colonies, I chal- 
lenge Lord Grey to investigate the real facts in his Blue Book and 
in his documents. 

In an earnest endeavor to localize the war, I assured the British 
Ambassador in Berlin on July 29 that, on the condition of England’s 
neutrality, we would guarantee the integrity of France. On Aug. I 
Prince Lichnowsky asked Lord Grey whether, in the event of Ger- 
many’s undertaking to respect the neutrality of Belgium, England 
would also undertake to observe neutrality. He further held out the 
prospect that, in the event of English neutrality, the integrity not 
only of France, but also of the French colonies might be guaranteed. 
On my instructions he gave an assurance that we were ready to give 
up the idea of an attack against France if England would guarantee 
the neutrality of France. 

At the last moment I promised further that so long as England 
remained neutral our fleet would not attack the French northern 
coast, and on the condition of reciprocity would undertake no hostile 
_ Operations against French merchant ships. Lord Grey's sole reply to 
this was that he must finally decline all promise of neutrality. He 
could only say that England wished to keep her hands untied. If 
England had given this declaration of neutrality she would not have 
been exposed to the contempt of the whole world, but would have 
gained the credit of having prevented the war (das Verdienst den Aus- 
bruch des Krieges zu verhindern). 

I ask here, too, who willed the war? We who were prepared to give 
England every imaginable security for France and Belgium, or Eng- 
land, which declined all our proposals and refused even to indicate 
the way for the preservation of peace between our two nations 
(zwischen unsern beiden Landern)? 

Lord Grey finally dealt exhaustively with the period after peace and 
with the establishment of an international union to preserve peace. 
On that subject, too, I will say a few words. We never concealed 
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our doubts whether peace could be lastingly insured by international 
organizations such as arbitration courts. I will not discuss here the 
theoretical part of the problem, but in practice now and in peace we 
shall have to define our attitude toward the question. 

When, after the termination of the war, the world shall fully recog- 
nize its horrible devastation of blood and treasure, then through all 
mankind will go the cry for peaceful agreements and understandings 
which will prevent, so far as is humanly possible, the return of such 
an immense catastrophe. This cry will be so strong and so justified 
that it must lead to a result. Germany will honorably cooperate in 
investigating every attempt to find a practical solution, and collabo- 
rate toward its possible realization, and that all the more if the war, 
as we confidently expect, produces political conditions which will do 
justice to the free development of all nations, small as well as great. 
In that case the principle of right and free development must be made 
to prevail, not only on the Continent, but also at sea. 

Of that Lord Grey, of course, did not speak. The guarantee of 
peace which he has in mind appears to me to possess a peculiar char- 
acter, devised especially for British wishes. During the war the neu- 
trals, according to his desire, will have to remain silent and patiently 
endure every compulsion of British domination on the seas. After 
the war, when England as she thinks, will have beaten us, when she 
will have made a new arrangement of the world, then neutrals are 
to combine as guarantors of the new English arrangement of the 
world. To this arrangement of the world will also belong the fol- 
lowing: 

From a trustworthy source we know that England and France 
already, in 1915, guaranteed to Russia territorial rule over Constan- 
tinople, the Bosporus and the western shore of the Dardanelles, with 
its hinterland, while Asia Minor was to be divided among the Entente 
Powers. The English Government avoided replying to the questions 
which were asked in Parliament on this subject, but certainly these 
plans of the Entente are also of interest for the International Peace 
Union which later is to guarantee them. These are the annexation 
intentions of our enemies, to which also must be added Alsace-Lor- 
raine, while I, in the discussion of our war aims, have never indicated 
the annexation of Belgium as our intention. 

Such a policy of force (Gewaltpolitik) cannot, of course, form the 
basis for an effective international peace union, and it is in the 
strongest contrast to Lord Grey's and Mr. Asquith’s ideal state of 
things, where right governs might and all States form a family of 
civilized mankind, and can freely develop themselves, whether big or 
small, under the same conditions and in accordance with their natural 
capabilities. If the Entente wishes seriously to take up this position, 
then it should also act consistently upon it; otherwise the most ex- 
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alted words about peace, union and harmonious living together in an 
international family are mere words (Schall und Rauch). 

The first condition for the development of international relations 
by means of an arbitration court and the peaceful liquidation of con- 
flicting antagonisms would be that henceforth no aggressive coalitions 
should be formed. Germany is ready at all times to join the union 
of peoples, and even to place herself at the head of such a union, 
which will restrain the disturber of peace. The history of inter- 
national relations before the war lies clearly before the eyes of the 
entire world. 

What brought France to Russia’s side? Alsace-Lorraine. Why did 
Russia desire Constantinople? Why did England join them? 

Because Germany, in peaceful work, had become too great for her. 
What did we desire? Lord Grey says that Germany, with her first 
proposal concerning the integrity of France and Belgium, desired to 
purchase England’s permission to take what she wanted of the 
French colonies. Even the most hair [hare]-brained German did not 
entertain the idea of attacking France for the purpose of seizing 
her colonies. 

It was not this which was fateful to Europe, but that the English 
Government favored French and Russian predatory aims which 
were unattainable without a European war. As against this aggres- 
sive character of the Entente, the Triple Alliance had always found 
itself in a defensive position, No honorable critic can deny that. 
Not in the shadow of Prussian militarism did the world live before 
the war, but in the shadow of the policy of isolation which was to 
keep Germany down. 

Against this policy, whether it appears diplomatically as encircle- 
ment, military as a war of destruction, economically as a world-boy- 
cott, we from the beginning have been on the defensive. The German 
people wages this war as a defensive war for the safety of its national 
existence and for its free development. 

We have never pretended anything else; we have never intended 
anything different. How otherwise could this display of gigantic 
forces, this inexhaustible heroism, determined to fight to the last, be 
explained? There is no precedent for it in all human history. At the 
obstinacy of the enemy’s will to war, at the calling up of military 
material and auxiliary forces from all parts of the world, our resistance 
hardened to still greater determination. However England may still 
supplement her strength—and there is a limit even to England's 
command of strength—it is predestined to fail before our will to live. 
This will is unconquerable, imperturbable. We wait for our enemies 
to recognize this, confident that this recognition must come. 
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Text of the Teutonic Notes to the Neutral Powers 
and the Pope 


TO THE NEUTRAL POWERS 


BERLIN, Dec. 12—Following is the text of the note addressed by 
Germany and her allies to the neutral powers for transmission to the 
Entente Allies: 

“The most terrific war experienced in history has been raging for 
the last two years and a half over a large part of the world—a catas- 
trophe which thousands of years of common civilization was unable 
to prevent and which injures the most precious achievements of 
humanity. 

“Our aims are not to shatter nor annihilate our adversaries. In 
spite of our consciousness of our military and economic strength and 
our readiness to continue the war (which has been forced upon us) 
desire to avoid further bloodshed and make an end to the atrocites 
of war, the four allied powers propose to enter forthwith into peace 
negotiations. 

“The propositions which they bring forward for such negotiations, 
and which have for their object a guarantee of the existence, of the 
honor and liberty of evolution for their nations, are according to their 
firm belief, an appropriate basis for the establishment of a lasting 
peace. 

“The four allied powers have been obliged to take up arms to 
defend justice and the liberty of national evolution. The glorious 
deeds of our armies have in no way altered their purpose. We always 
maintained the firm belief that our own rights and justified claims 
in no way control the rights of these nations. 

“The spiritual and material progress which were the pride of Europe 
at the beginning of the twentieth century are threatened with ruin. 
Germany and her allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
gave proof of their unconquerable strength in this struggle. They 
gained gigantic advantages over adversaries superior in number and 
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war material. Our lines stand unshaken against ever-repeated 
attempts made by armies. 

“The last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly and victoriously 
overcome. The most recent events have demonstrated that further 
continuance of the war will not result in breaking the resistance of 
our forces, and the whole situation with regard to our troops justifies 
our expectation of further successes. 

“If, in spite of this offer of peace and reconciliation, the struggle 
should go on, the four allied powers are resolved to continue to a 
victorious end, &::* they disclaim responsibility for this before human- 
ity and history. The Imperial Government, through the good offices 
of your Excellency, asks the Government of [here is inserted the name 
of the neutral power addressed in each instance] to bring this com- 
munication to the knowledge of the Government of [here are inserted 
the names of the belligerents].”” 


TO THE VATICAN 


BERLIN, Dec. 12—The note of the German Government, as presented 
by Dr. von Muhlberg, German Minister to the Vatican, to Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, reads as follows: 


“According to instructions received I have the honor to send to 
your Eminence a copy of the declaration of the Imperial Government 
today, which by the good offices of the powers intrusted with the 
protection of German interests in the countries with which the Ger- 
man Empire is in a state of war, transmits to these States, and in 
which the Imperial Government declares itself ready to enter into 
peace negotiations. The Austro-Hungarian, Turkish and Bulgarian 
Governments also have sent similar notes. 

“The reasons which prompted Germany and her allies to take this 
step are manifest. For two years and a half a terrible war has been 
devastating the European Continent. Unlimited treasures of civiliza- 
tion have been destroyed. Extensive areas have been soaked with 
blood. Millions of brave soldiers have fallen in battle and millions 
have returned home as invalids. Grief and sorrow fill almost every 
house. 

“‘Not only upon the belligerent nations but also upon neutrals the 
destructive consequences of the gigantic struggle weigh heavily. 
Trade and commerce, carefully built up in years of peace, have been 
depressed. The best forces of the nation have been withdrawn from 
the production of useful objects. Europe, which formerly was devoted 
to the propagation of religion and civilization, which was trying to 
find solutions for social problems and was the home of science and art 
and all peaceful labor, now resembles an immense war camp, in which 
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the achievements and works of many decades are doomed to 
annihilation. 

“Germany is carrying on a war of defense against her enemies, 
which aim at her destruction. She fights to assure the integrity of 
her frontiers and the liberty of the German nation, for the right which 
she claims to develop freely her intellectual and economic energies 
in peaceful competition and on an equal footing with other nations. 
All the efforts of their enemies are unable to shatter the heroic armies 
of the (Teutonic) allies, which protect the frontiers of their countries, 
strengthened by the certainty that the enemy shall never pierce the 
iron wall. 

“Those fighting on the front know that they are supported by the 
whole nation, which is inspired by love for its country, and is ready 
for the greatest sacrifices and determined to defend to the last extrem- 
ity the inherited treasure of intellectual and economic work and the 
social organization and sacred soil of the country. 

“Certain of our own strength, but realizing Europe’s sad future if 
the war continues; seized with pity in the face of the unspeakable 
misery of humanity, the German Empire, in accord with her allies, 
solemnly repeats what the Chancellor already has declared, a year 
ago, that Germany is ready to give peace to the world by setting before 
the whole world the question whether or not it is possible to find a 
basis for an understanding. 

“Since the first day of the Pontifical reign his Holiness the Pope has 
unswervingly demonstrated, in the most generous fashion, his solici- 
tude for the innumerable victims of this war. He has alleviated the 
sufferings and ameliorated the fate of thousands of men injured by 
this catastrophe. Inspired by the exalted ideas of his ministry, his 
Holiness has seized every opportunity in the interests of humanity to 
end so sanguinary a war. 

“The Imperial Government is firmly confident that the initiative 
of the four powers will find friendly welcome on the part of his Holi- 
ness, and that the work of peace can count upon the precious support 
of the Holy See.”’ 


AUSTRIA’S SEPARATE STATEMENT 


LONDON, Dec. 12—An official Austrian statement, referring to the 
peace offer, says: 

‘“‘When in the Summer of 1914 the patience of Austria-Hungary 
was exhausted by a series of systematically continued and ever 
increasing provocations and menaces, and the monarchy, after almost 
fifty years of unbroken peace, found itself compelled to draw the 
sword, this weighty decision was animated neither by aggressive 
purposes nor by designs of conquest, but solely by the bitter necessity 
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of self-defense, to defend its existence and safeguard itself for the 
future against similar treacherous plots of hostile neighbors. 

“That was the task and aim of the monarchy in the present war. 
In combination with its allies, well trained in loyal comradeship in 
arms, the Austro-Hungarian Army and Fleet, fighting, bleeding, but 
also assailing and conquering, gained such successes that they frus- 
trated the intentions of the enemy. The quadruple alliance not only 
has won an immense series of victories, but also holds in its power 
extensive hostile territories. Unbroken is its strength, as our latest 
treacherous enemy has just experienced. 

“Can our enemies hope to conquer or shatter this alliance of pow- 
ers? They will never succeed in breaking it by blockade and starva- 
tion measures. Their war aims, to the attainment of which they have 
come no nearer in the third year of the war, will in the future be 
proved to have been completely unattainable. Useless and unavail- 
ing, therefore, is the prosecution of the fighting on the part of the 
enemy. 

“The powers of the Quadruple Alliance, on the other hand, have 
effectively pursued their aims, namely, defense against attacks on 
their existence and integrity, which were planned in concert long 
since, and the achievement of real guarantees, and they will never 
allow themselves to be deprived of the basis of their existence, which 
they have secured by advantages won. 

“The continuation of the murderous war, in which the enemy can 
destroy much, but cannot—as the Quadruple Alliance is firmly con- 
fident—alter fate, is ever more seen to be an aimless destruction 
of human lives and property, an act of inhumanity justified by no 
necessity, and a crime against civilization. 

“This conviction, and the hope that similar views may also be 
begun to be entertained in the enemy camp, has caused the idea to 
ripen in the Vienna Cabinet—in full agreement with the Governments 
of the allied [Teutonic] powers—of making a candid and loyal en- 
deavor to come to a discussion with their enemies for the purpose of 
paving a way for peace. 

“The Governments of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria have addressed today identical notes to the diplomatic 
representatives in the capitals concerned who are intrusted with the 
promotion of enemy nationals, expressing an inclination to enter into 
peace negotiations and requesting them to transmit this overture to 
enemy States. This step was simultaneously brought to the knowl- 
edge of the representatives of the Holy See in a special note, and the 
active interest of the Pope for this offer of peace was solicited. Like- 
wise the accredited representatives of the remaining neutral States in 
the four capitals were acquainted with this proceeding for the purpose 
of informing their Governments.” 
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“Austria and her allies by this step have given new and decisive 
proof of their love of peace. It is now for their enemies to make known 
their views before the world. ; 

“‘Whatever the result of its proposal may be, no responsibility can 
fall on the Quadruple Alliance, even before the judgment seat of its 
own peoples, if it is eventually obliged to continue the war.” 
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Speech of the Imperial German Chancellor Before 
the Reichstag on December 12, 1916 


“The Reichstag had been adjourned for a long period, but fortu- 
nately it was left to the discretion of the President as to the day of 
the next meeting. This discretion was caused by the hope that 
soon happy events in the field would be recorded, a hope fulfilled 
quicker, almost, than expected. I shall be brief, for actions speak 
for themselves.” r 

The Chancellor said Rumania had entered the war in order to roll 
up the German positions in the east and those of Germany’s allies. 
At the same time the grand offensive on the Somme had as its object 
to pierce the German western front, and the renewed Italian attacks 
were intended to paralyze Austria-Hungary. 

“*The situation was serious,” said the Chancellor. ‘‘But with God's 
help our troops shaped conditions so as to give us security which not 
only is complete but still more so than ever before. The western 
front stands. Not only does it stand, but in spite of the Rumanian 
campaign it is fitted out with larger reserves of men and material 
than it had been formerly. The most effective precautions have 
been taken against all Italian diversions. And while on the Somme 
and on the Carso the drumfire resounded, while the Russians launched 
troops against the eastern frontier of Transylvania, Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg captured the whole of Western Wallachia and the 
hostile capital of Bucharest, leading with unparalleled genius the 
troops that in competition with all the allies made possible what 
hitherto was considered impossible. 

“And Hindenburg does not rest. Military operations progress. 
By strokes of the sword at the same time firm foundations for our 
economic needs have been laid. Great stocks of grain, victuals, oil, 
and other goods fell into our hands in Rumania. Their transport has 
begun. In spite of scarcity, we could have lived on our own supplies, 
but now our safety is beyond question. 

“To these great events on land, heroic deeds of equal importance 
are added by our submarines. The spectre of famine, which our 
enemies intended to appear before us, now pursues them without 
mercy. When, after the termination of the first year of the war, 
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the Emperor addressed the nation in a public appeal, he said: ‘Having 
witnessed such great events, my heart was filled with awe and deter- 
mination’. Neither our Emperor nor our nation ever changed their 
minds in this respect. Neither have they now. The genius and 
heroic acts of our leaders have fashioned these facts as firm as iron. 
If the enemy counted upon the weariness of his enemy, then he was 
deceived. 

“The Reichstag, by means of the national auxiliary war service 
law, helped to build a new offensive and defensive bulwark in the 
midst of the great struggle. Behind our fighting army stands the 
nation at work—the gigantic force of the nation, working for the 
common aim. 

“The empire is not a besieged fortress, as our adversaries imagined, 
but one gigantic and firmly disciplined camp with inexhaustible 
resources. That is the German Empire, which is firmly and faith- 
fully united with its brothers in arms, who have been tested in battle 
under the Austro-Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian flags. 

“Our enemies now ascribed to us a plan to conquer the whole world’ 
and then desperate cries of anguish for peace. But not confused by 
these asseverations, we progressed with firm decision, and we thus 
continue our progress, always ready to defend ourselves and fight 
for our nation’s existence, for its free future, and always ready for this 
price to stretch out our hand for peace. 

“Our strength has not made our ears deaf to our responsibility 
before God, before our own nation, and before humanity. The 
declarations formerly made by us concerning our readiness for peace 
were evaded by our adversaries. Now we have advanced one step 
further in this direction. On Aug. 1, 1914, the Emperor had per- 
sonally to take the gravest decision which ever fell to the lot of a 
German—the order for mobilization—which he was compelled to 
give as the result of the Russian mobilization. During these long and 
earnest years of the war the Emperor has been moved by a single 
thought—how peace could be restored to safeguard Germany after 
the struggle in which she has fought victoriously. 

“‘Nobody can testify better to this than I who bear the responsi- 
bility for all actions of the Government. Ina deep moral and religious 
sense of duty toward his nation and, beyond it, toward humanity, 
the Emperor now considers that the moment has come for official 
action toward peace. His Majesty, therefore, in complete harmony 
and in common with our allies, decided to propose to the hostile 
powers to enter peace negotiations. This morning I transmitted a 
note to this effect to all the hostile powers through the representatives 
of those powers which are watching over our interests and rights in 
the hostile States. I asked the representatives of Spain, the United 
States, and Switzerland to forward that note. 
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“‘The same procedure has been adopted to-day in Vienna, Constan- 
tinople, and Sofia. Other neutral States and his Holiness the Pope 
have been similarly informed.” 

The Chancellor then read the note and, continuing, said: 

“Gentlemen, in August, 1914, our enemies challenged the superi- 
ority of power in the world war. To-day we raise the question of 
peace, which is a question of humanity. We await the answer of 
our enemies with that sereneness of mind which is guaranteed to us 
by our exterior and interior strength, and by our clear conscience. If 
our enemies decline to end the war, if they wish to take upon them- 
selves the world’s heavy burden of all these terrors which hereafter 
will follow, then even in the least and smallest homes every German 
heart will burn in sacred wrath against our enemies, who are unwilling 
to stop human slaughter in order that their plans of conquest and 
annihilation may continue. 

“In the fateful hour we took a fateful decision. It has been satu- 
rated with the blood of hundreds of thousands of our sons and brothers 
who gave their lives for the safety of their home. Human wits and 
human understanding are unable to reach to the extreme and last 
questions in this struggle of nations, which has unveiled all the terrors 
of earthly life, but also the grandeur of human courage and human 
will in ways never seen before. God will be the judge. We can 
proceed upon our way.” 
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III 


Replies of the Allied Nations to the Notes of the 
Central Powers—Resolution of the Russian 
Duma, Declaring Against Acceptance of Ger- 
man Proposal, December 15, 1916 


The Duma, having heard the statement by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, unanimously favors a categorical refusal by the Allied Gov- 
ernments to enter, under present conditions, into any peace negotia- 
tions whatever. 

It considers that the German proposals are nothing more than 
fresh proof of the weakness of the enemy, and a hypocritical act from 
which the enemy expects no real success, but by which it seeks to 
throw upon others the responsibility for the war and for what hap- 
pened during it, and to exculpate itself before public opinion in 
Germany. 

The Duma considers that a premature peace would not only be a 
brief period of calm, but would also involve the danger of another 
bloody war and a renewal of the deplorable sacrifices by the people. 
It considers that a lasting peace will be possible only after a decisive 
victory over the military power of the enemy, and after definite renun- 
ciation by Germany of the aspirations which render her responsible 
for the world war and for the horrors by which it has been accom- 


panied. 
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Speech of Premier Briand Before the Chamber 
of Deputies on December 13, 1916 


(Translation from the stenographic record of the Journal O ficiel) 


GENTLEMEN: At the very moment when she is proclaiming 
victory on every front, Germany, feeling in the bottom of her heart 
that she cannot win this war, sends us a message which I feel it is 
impossible to let pass without comment. 

You have read the speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor 
of the German Empire. 

Regarding this address, of which I have not the authentic text, it 
is impossible for me to speak definitely. I cannot give you an official 
opinion. No government, moreover, has up to this time been im- 
pressed by these so-called offers, and it is doubtful whether those 
who have been asked to intervene would, at the present time and 
under existing conditions, accept a task which is so delicate and which 
might easily trouble their consciences. 

In the last analysis, as in every instance, I could not bring you any 
official opinion until the subject had been carefully studied, debated, 
and a conclusion reached in full accord and in complete unanimity 
with our allies. 

But I consider it my right and my duty forthwith to do what I can 
to prevent the possibility of poisoning the public opinion of my 
country. 

When I see Germany arming herself to the teeth, mobilizing her 
entire civil population at the risk of ruining her commerce and her 
industry and of disorganizing the homes of which she is so proud; 
when I see her furnaces blazing to produce munitions of war; when 
I see her seizing men everywhere, in violation of the laws of nations, 
and forcing them to work for her—when I see these things, I would 
be very guilty if I did not cry out to my country: “Look out! Take 
care!”’ 

Gentlemen, note that what comes to us from across the frontier is 
an invitation to negotiate for peace. It is made under conditions with 
which you are familiar: Belgium invaded; Serbia invaded; Rumania 
invaded; ten of our departments invaded. 


This invitation is made in a vague and indefinite manner, expressed . 


in solemn words, destined to confuse the minds, to upset the con- 
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sciences and to trouble the hearts of peoples bearing so grievous a 
burden of bereavement. Gentlemen, I would call your attention to 
the fact that this is a moment full of danger. 

I discern in these declarations the same complaint which has 
always sought to deceive neutral nations and is trying perhaps to 
delude the clear-headed elements among the German people also, 
“This horrible war,”’ they announce, “is not of our unchaining.”’ 

This cry is ever upon the lips of the German people: ‘“‘We have 
been attacked, we are defending ourselves, we are the victims of 
this war.” 

To this cry, first of all, I wish to reply for the hundredth time: ‘“‘No! 
It is you who are the aggressors. Whatever you may say, the facts 
are there, and they accuse you. The blood is on your heads and not 
on ours.” 

Furthermore, considering the conditions under which these propo- 
sitions are made, I am justified in denouncing them as a manceuvre, 
as a crude trap; when, after reading such words as these: “We wish 
to give to our people all the liberties which they need, to offer them 
every means of subsistence and every opportunity for success which 
they can desire,’’ I find that, in the same document, our enemies 
generously offer to the other nations, as a form of charity, a willing- 
ness to spare them from being crushed, annihilated, I cry out 
“Is it true? Do they dare, after the Marne, after the Yser, after 
Verdun, to make such an offer to France, erect and glorious?” 

One must stop and consider such a document; one must see what 
it means at the time when it is sent out to the different nations of the 
world; one must ascertain its purpose. 

I am expressing my personal feelings to this body; I should not have 
brought forward my impressions if it had not been my duty to put 
my country on her guard against the possibility of demoralization. 

It is not that I doubt its clarity nor its perspicacity. I am very 
sure that it will not be duped. 

But, nevertheless, from this place, before the proposals are pre- 
sented in official form, I feel it is my duty to say that there is in this 
offer a ruse. There is an attempt to weaken our alliance to confuse 
our minds, and to lower the morale of the allied nations. 

In closing—and you will not criticise me, I think, for having dis- 
cussed this question—let me say that the French Republic of today 
will play her part as formerly, under similar circumstances, did the 


Convention. 
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Speech of the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Before the House of Commons, December 19, 
1916 


I shall have to claim the indulgence of the House in making the 
few observations that I have to make in moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 

I appear before the House of Commons today with the most 
terrible responsibility that can fall upon the shoulders of any living 
man. As the chief Minister of the Crown, and in the midst of the 
most stupendous war in which this country ever has been engaged, 
a war upon which its destinies depend, the responsibilities which 
rest upon the Government have been accentuated by the declaration 
of the German Chancellor, and I propose to deal with that at once. 

The statement made by him in the German Reichstag has been 
followed by a note presented to us by the United States Minister, 
without any note or comment. The answer which is given by the 
Government will be given in full accord with all our various allies. 
Already there has been an interchange of views, not upon the note 
itself, because it has only recently arrived, but upon the spirit which 
impelled the note. The note is only a paraphrase of the speech, 
so that the subject matter of the note itself has been discussed infor- 
mally with the allies, and I am glad to be able to say that we arrived 
separately at identical conclusions. 

I am very glad that the first answer was given to the German 
Chancellor by France and by Russia. They have unquestionably 
the right to give the first answer. The enemy is still on their soil 
and their sacrifices have been greater. The answer they have 
given has already appeared in all the papers, and I stand here today 
on behalf of the Government to give a clear and definite support to 
the statement they have already made. And here let me say that 
any man or set of men who wantonly and without sufficient cause 
prolongs a terrible conflict like this has on his soul a crime that 
oceans could not cleanse; on the other hand, a man or set of men 
who from a sense of war weariness abandoned the struggle without 
achieving the high purpose for which we entered upon it would be 
guilty of the most ghastly poltroonery ever perpetrated by any 
statesman. 
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I should like to quote the well-known words of Abraham Lincoln 
under similar conditions: 

“We accepted the war for an object, a worthy object. The war will 
end when that object is attained. Under God I hope it will never 
end until that time.” 

Are we to achieve that object by accepting the invitations of the 
German Chancellor? That is the only question we have to put to 
ourselves. 

There has been some talk about the proposals of peace. What 
are those proposals? There are none. To enter, on the invitation 
of Germany, proclaiming herself victorious, without any knowledge 
of the proposals she intends to make, into a conference, is putting 
our heads into a noose with the rope end in the hands of the Germans. 

This country is not altogether without experience in these matters. 
It is not the first time we have fought a great military despotism 
which was over-shadowing Europe, and it will not be the first time 
we shall help to overthrow it. We have an uncomfortable historical 
memory of these things. We can recall how one of the greatest of 
these despots, having a purpose to serve in the organization of his 
nefarious scheme, appeared in the garb of the angel of peace. He 
usually appeared under two conditions—when he wished for time to 
assimilate conquest and reorganize for fresh advances; or, secondly, 
when his subjects showed symptoms of fatigue and war weariness. 
The appeal was always made in the name of humanity. He demanded 
an end of bloodshed, at which he professed himself to be horrified, 
but for which he himself was mainly responsible. Our ancestors 
were taken in and bitterly did they and Europe rue it. The time 
was devoted to reorganizing his forces for a deadlier attack than ever 
upon the liberties of Europe. 

Examples of the kind cause us to regard this note with a con- 
siderable measure of reminiscent disquiet. We feel we ought to 
know before we give favorable consideration to such an invitation 
that Germany is prepared to accede to the only terms on which ‘it 
is possible for peace to be obtained and maintained in Europe. 

What are these terms? They have been repeatedly stated by all 
the leading statesmen of the Allies. All I can do is to quote what 
the leader of the House, Mr. Bonar Law, said last week when he made 
practically the same statement of terms as those put forward by 
Mr. Asquith—‘“restitution, reparation, guarantees against repe- . 
tition.” 

So that there shall be no mistakes (and it is important that there 
should be no mistake in a matter of the iife and death of millions), 
let me say complete restitution, full reparation, and effectual guar- 


antees. 
Did the German Chancellor use a single phrase that would indicate 
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that he was prepared to accept such terms? Was there a hint of 
restitution? Was there any suggestion of reparation? Was there 
any indication of any security for the future, that this outrage on 
civilization would not again be perpetrated at the first profitable 
opportunity? 

The very substance and style of the speech constituted a denial 
of peace on the only terms on which peace is possible. He is not 
even conscious now that Germany has committed an offense against 
the rights of free nations. Listen to this quotation: ‘‘Not for an 
instant had they (the Central Powers) swerved from the conviction 
that a respect for the rights of free nations is in any degree incom- 
patible with their own rights and legitimate interests."" When did 
they discover that? Where was the respect for the rights of other 
nations in Belgium? 

That, it is said, was for self-defense. Menaced, I suppose, by the 
overwhelming army of Belgium, the Germans were intimidated into 
invading Belgium, burning Belgian cities and villages, massacring 
thousands of inhabitants, old and young, carrying survivors into 
bondage—yea, carrying them into slavery at the very moment when 
the note was being written about the ‘‘unswerving conviction of the 
respect for the rights of other nations.”’ 

What guarantee is there that these terrors will not be repeated 
in the future? That if we enter into a treaty of peace, we shall put 
an end to Prussian militarism? If there is to be no reckoning for 
these atrocities by land and sea, are we to grasp the hand which 
perpetrated them without any reparation being made? 

We have to exact damages. We have begun; already it has cost 
us much. We must exact it now, so as not to leave such a grim 
inheritance for our children. 

Much as we all long for peace, deeply as we are horrified at the 
war, their note and speech give small encouragement to hope for an 
honorable and lasting peace. What hope is given in that speech? 
The whole root and cause of this bitterness—the arrogant spirit of 
the Prussian military caste—will it not be as dominant as ever if 
we patch up a peace now? 

The very speech resounds with the boast of the Prussian military 
triumph; the very appeal for peace was delivered ostentatiously from 
the triumphal chariot of Prussian militarism. 

We must keep a steadfast eye on the purpose for which we entered 
the war. Otherwise the great sacrifices we are making will be all 
in vain. The German note states that for the defense of their exist- 
ence and for the freedom of national development, the Central Powers 
were constrained to take up arms. Such phrases cannot but deceive 
those who listen to them. They are intended to deceive the German 
nation into supporting the designs of the Prussian military caste. 
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Who ever wished to put an end to their national existence or to 
the freedom of their national development? We welcomed their 
development so long as it was on behalf of peace. The greater their 
development in that direction, the greater would humanity be 
enriched by that development. 

That was not our design and it is not our purpose now. The 
Allies entered into this war to defend Europe against the aggression 
of Prussian military domination, and they must insist that the end 
is a most complete and effective guarantee against the possibility 
of that caste ever again disturbing the peace of Europe. 

Prussia, since she got into the hands of that caste, has been a bad 
neighbor—arrogant, threatening, bullying, shifting boundaries at her 
will, taking one fair field after another from weaker neighbors and 
adding them to her own dominions, ostentatiously piling up weapons 
of offense, ready on a moment’s notice to be used. 

She has always been an unpleasant, disturbing neighbor to us. 
She got thoroughly on the nerves of Europe, and there was no peace 
near where she dwelt. 

It is difficult for those who were fortunate enough to live thousands 
of miles away, to understand what it has meant to those who lived 
near. Even here, with the protection of the broad seas between us, 
we know what a disturbing factor the Prussians were with their 
constant naval menace. But even we can hardly realize what it has 
meant to France and Russia. Several times there were threats. 
There were two of them within the lifetime of this generation which 
presented an alternative of war or humiliation. 

There were many of us who had hoped that internal influence in 
Germany would have been strong enough to check and ultimately 
to eliminate this hectoring. All our. hopes proved illusory, and now 
that this great war has been forced by the Prussian military leaders 
upon France, Russia, Italy and ourselves, it would be a cruel folly 
not to see to it that this swashbuckling through the streets of Europe 
to the disturbance of all harmless and peaceful citizens shall be dealt 
with now as an offense against the law of nations. 

The mere word that led Belgium to her own destruction will not 
satisfy Europe any more. We all believed it; we all trusted in it. 
It gave way at the first pressure of temptation, and Europe has been 
plunged into this vortex of blood. We will therefore wait until we 
hear what terms and guarantees the German Government offers 
other than those, better than those, surer than those, which she so 
lightly broke. Meanwhile we ought to put our trust in an unbroken 
army rather than in a broken faith. 

For the moment, I do not think that it would be advisable for me to 
add anything upon this particular invitation. A formal reply will be 
delivered by the Allies in the course of the next few days. 
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* * 


There is a time in every prolonged war, in the passionate rage of 
the conflict, when men forget the high purpose with which they 
entered into it. 

This is a struggle for international right, international honor, 
international good faith—the channel along which peace on earth 
and good will among men must follow. The embattlements, labor- 
iously built up by generations of men against barbarism, were broken, 
and had not the might of Britain passed into the breach, Europe 
would have been inundated with a flood of savagery and unbridled 
lust of power. 

The trained sense of fair play among the nations, the growth of 
an international consciousness for the protection of the weak against 
the strong, of a stronger consciousness that justice has a more power- 
ful backing in the world than greed, the knowledge that any outrage 
upon fair dealing between nations, great or small, will meet with 
prompt and inevitable chastisement—these constitute the causeway 
along which humanity was progressing slowly to higher fields. 

The triumph of Prussia would sweep it all away and leave mankind 
to struggle, helpless, in the morass of horror. That is why since this 
war began I have known but one politicalaim. For that I have fought 
with a single aim. That was to rescue mankind from the most 
overwhelming catastrophe that has ever yet menaced its well-being. 
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Reply of the Entente Allies to the Central Powers 


Paris, December 30 


The allied Governments of Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Montenegro, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, and Serbia, united 
for the defense of the liberty of their peoples and faithful to engage- 
ments taken not to lay down their arms separately, have resolved to 
reply collectively to the pretended propositions of peace which were 
addressed to them on behalf of the enemy Governments through the 
intermediary of the United States, Spain, Switzerland, and Holland. 

Before making any reply, the allied powers desire particularly to 
protest against the two essential assertations of the notes of the enemy 
powers that pretend to throw upon the Allies responsibility for the 
war and proclaim the victory of the Central Powers. The allied 
Governments cannot admit an affirmation doubly inexact and which 
suffices to render sterile all tentative negotiations. The allied nations 
have sustained for thirty months a war they did everything to avoid. 
They have shown by their acts their attachment to peace. That 
attachment is as strong today as it was in 1914. But it is not upon 
the word of Germany, after the violation of its engagements, that the 
peace broken by her may be based. 

A mere suggestion without a statement of terms, that negotiations 
should be opened, is not an offer of peace. The putting forward by 
the Imperial Government of a sham proposal lacking all substance 
and decision would appear to be less an offer of peace than a war 
manceuvre. It is founded on calculated misinterpretation of the 
character of the struggle in the past, the present, and the future. 

As for the past, the German note takes no account of the facts, 
dates, and figures, which establish that the war was desired, provoked, 
and declared by Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

At The Hague Conference it was a German delegate who refused 
all proposals for disarmament. In July, 1914, it was Austria-Hungary, 
who, after having addressed to Serbia an unprecedented ultimatum, 
declared war upon her in spite of the satisfaction which had at once 
been accorded. 

The Central Empires then rejected all attempts made by the 
Entente to bring about a pacific solution of a purely local conflict. 
Great Britain suggested a conference; France proposed an interna- 
tional commission; the Emperor to go to arbitration, and Russia and 
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Austria-Hungary came to an understanding on the eve of the conflict. 
But to all these efforts Germany gave neither answer nor effect. 

Belgium was invaded by an empire which had guaranteed her 
neutrality and which had the assurance to proclaim that treaties were 
‘scraps of paper’, and that ‘necessity knows no law’. 

At the present moment these sham offers on the part of Germany 
rest on the war map of Europe alone, which represents nothing more 
than a superficial and passing phase of the situation and not the real 
strength of the belligerents. A peace concluded upon these terms 
would be only to the advantage of the aggressors who, after imagining 
that they would reach their goal in two months, discovered after two 
years that they could never-attain it. 

As for the future, the disasters caused by the German declaration 
of war, and the innumerable outrages committed by Germany and 
her-allies against both belligerents and neutrals demand penalties, 
reparation, and guarantees. Germany avoids mention of any of these. 

In reality these overtures made by the Central Powers are nothing 
more than a calculated attempt to influence the future course of war 
and to end it by imposing a German peace. The object of these over- 
tures is to create dissension in public opinion in the allied countries. 
But that public opinion has, in spite of all the sacrifices endured by 
the Allies, already given its answer with admirable firmness, and has 
denounced the empty pretense of the declaration of the enemy powers. 

They [the peace overtures] have the further object of stiffening 
public opinion in Germany and in the countries allied to her—one 
and all severely tried by their losses, worn out by economic pressure, 
and crushed by the supreme effort which has been imposed upon their 
inhabitants. 

They endeavor to deceive and intimidate public opinion in neutral 
countries, whose inhabitants have long since made up their minds 
where the initial responsibilities lie and are far too enlightened to 
favor the designs of Germany by abandoning the defense of human 
freedom. 

Finally, these overtures attempt to justify in advance in the eyes 
of the world new series of crimes—submarine warfare, deportations, 
forced labor and forced enlistment of the inhabitants against their 
own countries, and violations of neutrality. 

Fully conscious of the gravity of this moment, but equally conscious 
of its requirements, the allied Governments, closely united to one 
another and in perfect sympathy with their peoples, refuse to consider 
a proposal which is empty and insincere. 

Once again the Allies declare that no peace is possible so long as 
they have not secured reparation for violated rights and liberties, the 
recognition of the principle of nationality, and of the free existence of 
small States, so long as they have not brought about a settlement 
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calculated to end once and for all forces which have constituted a 
perpetual menace to the nations, and to afford the only effective 
guarantee for the future security of the world. 

In conclusion, the Allied Powers think it necessary to put forward 
the following considerations, which show the special situation of 
Belgium after two and a half years of war. In virtue of the interna- 
tional treaties signed by five great European powers, of which Ger- 
many was one, Belgium enjoyed before the war a special status, ren- 
dering her territory inviolable and placing her, under the guarantee of 
the powers, outside all European conflicts. She was, however, in spite 
of these treaties, the first to suffer the aggression of Germany. For 
this reason the Belgian Government think it necessary to define the 
aims which Belgium has never ceased to pursue while fighting side 
by side with the Entente Powers for right and justice. 

Belgium has always scrupulously fulfilled the duties which her neu- 
trality imposed upon her. She has taken up arms to defend her 
independence and her neutrality violated by Germany and to show 
that she remains faithful to her international obligations. 

On the 4th of August, 1914, in the Reichstag the German Chancellor 
admitted that this aggression constituted an injustice, contrary to 
the laws of nations, and pledged himself in the name of Germany to 
repair it. During two and a half years this injustice has been cruelly 
aggravated by the proceedings of the occupying forces, which have 
exhausted the resources of the country, ruined its industries, devas- 
tated its towns and villages, and have been responsible for innumer- 
able massacres, executions and imprisonments. 

At this very moment, while Germany is proclaiming peace and 
humanity to the world, she is deporting Belgian citizens by thousands 
and reducing them to slavery. 

Belgium before the war asked for nothing but to live in harmony 
with her neighbors. Her King and her Government have but one aim 
—the re-establishment of peace and justice. But they only desire 
peace which would assure to their country legitimate reparation, 
guarantees and safeguards for the future. 
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German Note Concerning the Reply of the 
Entente to the German Peace Proposals 


BERLIN, Jan. 11 (by wireless to Sayville.)—Germany today 
handed to the neutral Governments a note concerning the reply of 
the Entente to the German peace proposals, the Overseas News 
Agency announces. 

It is first stated, says the news agency announcement, that the 
German Government has received the reply of the Entente to the 
note of December 12, containing a proposition to enter at once into 
peace negotiations. The note then continues: 

“Our adversaries declined this proposition, giving as the reason 
that it is a proposition without sincerity and without importance. 
The form in which they clothe their communication excludes an 
answer to them, but the Imperial Government considers it important 
to point out to the Governments of neutral powers its opinion regard- 
ing the situation. 

“The Central Powers have no reason to enter into any discussion 
regarding the origin of the world war. History will judge upon whom 
the immense guilt of the war shall fall. History's verdict will as 
little pass over the encircling policy of England, the revengeful policy 
of France, and the endeavor of Russia to gain Constantinople as 
over the instigation of the Serbian assassination in Sarayevo and the 
complete mobilization of Russia, which meant war against Germany. 

‘“‘Germany and her allies, who had to take up arms for defense of 
their liberty and their existence, consider this, their aim of war, as 
obtained. 

“On the other hand, the hostile powers always went further away 
from the realization of their plans, which, according to the declara- 
tions of their responsible statesmen, were, among others, directed 
toward the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine and several Prussian prov- 
inces, the humiliation and diminution of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, the partition of Turkey, and the mutilation of Bulgaria. 
In the face of such war aims, the demand for restitution, reparation 
and guarantee in the mouth of our adversaries produces a surprising 
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“Our adversaries call the proposal of the four allied (Teutonic) 
powers a war manceuvre. Germany and her allies must protest in 
the most energetic fashion against such a characterization of their 
motives, which were frankly explained. They were persuaded that 
a peace which was just and acceptable to all the belligerents was 
possible; that it could be brought. about by an immediate spoken 
exchange of views, and that, therefore, thé responsibility for further 
bloodshed could not be taken. Their readiness was affirmed without 
reservation to make known their peace conditions when nego- 
tiations were entered into, which refutes every doubt as to their 
sincerity. 

“Our adversaries, who had it in their hands to examine the prop- 
osition as to its contents, neither attempted an examination nor 
made counter-proposals. Instead, they declared that peace was im- 
possible so long as the re-establishment of violated rights and lib- 
erties, the recognition of the principle of nationalities, and the free 
existence of small States were not guaranteed. ’ 

“The sincerity which our adversary denies to the proposals of the 
four allied powers will not be conceded by the world to these demands, 
if the world holds before its eyes the fate of the Irish people, the de- 
struction of the liberty and independence of the Boer Republic, the 
subjugation of Northern Africa by England, France and Italy, the 
suppression of Russian alien nations, and also the violation of Greece, 
which is without precedent in history. 

“Against the pretended violations of the laws of nations by the 
four allies (Teutonic) those powers are not entitled to complain, 
which from the beginning of the war trampled on justice and tore to 
pieces the treaties upon which it is built. England already during 
the first weeks of the war had repudiated the London Declaration, 
the content of which had been recognized by its own delegates as a 
valid law of nations, and in the further course of the war violated 
in the most severe fashion also the Paris Declaration, so that by her 
arbitrary measures for warfare a condition of lawlessness has been 
created. 

“The war of starvation against Germany and the pressure exer- 
cised in England’s interest against neutrals are not less scandalously 
conflicting with the rules of the laws of nations than with the com- 
mands of humanity. - 

“Likewise, contrary to the laws of nations and incompatible 
with the usages of civilization, are the use of colored troops in Europe 
and the extension of the war into Africa which was done by a breach 
of existing treaties and which undermines the prestige of the white 
race on that continent. The barbarous treatment of prisoners, es- 
pecially in Africa and Russia, and the deportation of the civilian 
population from Eastern Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine, Galicia, and Buko- 
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wina are further proof of how our adversaries respect justice and 
civilization. 

“At the end of their note of December 30, our adversaries point 
out the special situation of Belgium. The Imperial Government is 
unable to acknowledge that the Belgian Government has always 
observed the duties which were enjoined upon her by her neutrality. 
Already before the war Belgium, under England’s influence, sought 
support in military fashion from England, and France, and thus 
herself violated the spirit [of the treaty] which she had to guarantee 
her independence and neutrality. 

“Twice the Imperial Government declared to the Belgian Govern- 
ment that it did not come as an enemy to Belgium, and asked it to 
spare the country the terrors of war. Germany offered to guarantee 
the integrity and independence of the kingdom to the full extent 
and compensate for all damages which might be caused by the pass- 
age of the German troops. It is known that the Royal British Gov- 
ernment in 1887 was resolved not to oppose the use of the right of 
way through Belgium under those conditions. The Belgian Govern- 
ment declined the repeated offer of the Imperial Government. Upon 
her and those powers which instigated her to this attitude falls the 
responsibility for the fate which befell Belgium. 

“The accusations about the Germans’ warfare in Belgium and the 
measures taken there in the interest of military safety have been 
repeatedly refuted by the Imperial Government as untrue. Germany 
again offers energetic protest against these calumnies. 

“‘Germany and her allies have made an honest attempt to termi- 
nate the war and open the road for an understanding among the bel- 
ligerents. The Imperial Government asserts the fact that it merely 
depended upon the decision of our adversaries whether the road 
toward peace should be entered upon or not. The hostile Govern- 
ments declined to accept this road. Upon them falls the full respon- 
sibility for the continuation of the bloodshed. 

“Our allied powers, however, shall continue the struggle in quiet 
confidence and with firm trust in their right, until peace is gained 
which guarantees to their nations honor, existence and liberty of 
development, and which to all the nations of the European Conti- 
nent gives the blessing to codperate in mutual respect and under 
equal rights together for the solution of the great problems of civil- 
ization.” 
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APPENDIX 


Speech of Viscount Grey Before the Foreign 
Press Association on October 24, 1916 


Let me say to you all that, in a time of war such as this, we all 
value the presence amongst us of a body of men belonging to other 
countries, both Allied and neutral, who will faithfully represent what 
they find to be our feeling; who will send out to the world a faithful 
picture of this country in the great struggle through which it is pass- 
ing, who will speak the truth and who, if they can succeed not only 
in speaking the truth, which is comparatively easy, but in getting 
the truth believed through the world at large, will have rendered the 
greatest possible service we can ask of them. 

The President said I was going to make an historic speech. I 
doubt whether any historic speech can be made while the war is still 
in progress. After the war, very likely, but while the war is in progress 
the real historic work is being done in the offices of the General Staffs 
of the Allied countries and on the battlefield, where our soldiers 
are fighting. Words can do but little. The work done by the 
General Staffs at headquarters, or by the armies in the field and the 
navies on the sea—that is the real work which is making history. 
We have had, since the autumn began, two or three notable speeches 
—first of all, a great speech by M. Briand in the French Chamber; 
then, next in time, an interview given by Mr. Lloyd George to a Press 
correspondent in this country; then a speech by Mr. Asquith in the 
House of Commons; and lately we have had a note struck just as 
firmly in Petrograd by an official communiqué, I think, under the 
auspices of the Minister of the Interior. Those speeches have given 
to the world the note and the tone and the feeling of the Allies at 
this moment. I endorse all that they have said, but this afternoon 
for a few moments I would like to talk, not about the conditions of 
peace, which can only be stated and formulated by the Allies, all 
together and not by any one of them separately, but about the 
general object which the Allies must secure in this war. 

To do that I would ask you to recall that we must never forget how 
the war came about. If we are to approach the subject in a proper 
spirit it can only be by recalling, and never for one moment forgetting, 
what was the real cause of the war. Some people say you need not 
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go back on the old ground now; everybody knows it! You cannot 
go back on it too often. It affects the conditions of peace. Germany 
talks of peace. Her statesmen talk of peace today, but what sort of 
peace do they talk of? Oh, they say, Germany must have guarantees 
against being attacked again. If this war had been forced upon Ger- 
many that would be a logical statement. It is precisely because it 
was not forced upon Germany, but forced by Germany upon Europe, 
that it is the Allies who must have guarantees for future peace. In 
July, 1914, no one thought of attacking Germany. It is sdid that 
Russia was the first to mobilize. That, I understand, is what is rep- 
resented in Germany as a justification for the statement that the war 
was not an aggressive war on Germany’s part, but was forced upon 
her. Russia never made the mobilization of which Germany com- 
plained until after Germany had refused the conference, and she 
never made it until after a report had appeared in Germany that 
Germany had ordered mobilization and that report had been tele- 
graphed to Petrograd. As a matter of fact, it was the story of 1870 
over again—preparation for war, not only the preparation of material, 
but the preparatory stages all advanced in Berlin to a point beyond 
that of any other country, and then when the chosen moment came 
a manoeuvre was made to provoke some other country to take a 
defensive step, and when the defensive step was taken, then to 
receive it with an ultimatum which made war inevitable. 

The same thing with the invasion of Belgium. Strategic railways 
had been made in Germany, and the whole plan of campaign of the 
German staff was to attack through Belgium, and now it is represented 
that they had to attack through Belgium because other people had 
planned to attack through Belgium. I would like nothing better 
than to see those statements—that the Russian mobilization was an 
aggressive and not defensive measure, and that any other Power 
than Germany had trafficked in the neutrality of Belgium or planned 
to attack through Belgium—I would like to see those statements 
investigated before any independent and impartial tribunal. 

German organization is very successful in some things, but in 
nothing more successful than in preventing the truth from reaching 
their own people, and succeeding in presenting to them a point of 
view which is not that of the truth—the statement that the war was 
forced upon Germany. When England proposed the conference 
Russia, France and Italy accepted the conference; when four Powers 
offer a conference and one Power refuses it, is it the Powers who are 
offering the conference which are forcing war, or the Power which 
refuses it? The Emperor of Russia offered The Hague Tribunal. 
One Sovereign offers The Hague Tribunal and another ignores it. 
Is it the Sovereign who offers reference to The Hague who is forcing 
war? On the very eve of war France gave her ‘pledge to respect the 
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neutrality of Belgium if Germany would not violate it. We asked 


' for such a pledge. Was it the Power which asked for the pledge and 


the Power which gave the pledge which were responsible for the viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium or the Power which refused to 
give the pledge? Belgium knows, as well as every Frenchman and 
Englishman, that never at any time was there suggestion that 
French or English soldiers should enter Belgium unless it were to 
defend Belgium from the violation of her neutrality, which had 
first been undertaken by Germany. 

Why was it that all the efforts to avoid the war in July, 1914, 
failed? Well, because you cannot have peace without good will, and 
because in Berlin there was the will to war and not the will to peace. 
Now just lately, I think to an American, the Crown Prince has de- 
plored the loss of life caused by this war. Yet it was because we 
knew what the suffering of war must be, because we knew how terrible 
a thing war, let loose in Europe, would be, that we tried to avoid it 
in 1914. Then was the time to have been penetrated with a sense 
of all that war would mean. After we have had this terrible experi- 
ence, our Allies and ourselves are determined that the war shall not 
end till we can be sure, at any rate, that the generations which come 
after us and our nations in future are not to be subjected to such a 
terrible trial again. 

What was the German plan? I saw some statement in the Press 
the other day that a German officer had recognized that Germany 
had failed this time, but that in ten years she was going to succeed. 
What was the plan; what was the failure? It was to be a short 
successful war. There was a time-table—so long to get to Paris; so 
long to defeat France; so long afterwards to defeat Russia—and as 
to England, the plan was that England should be kept out of the war, 
but if England did enter the war it was not thought that the Expedi- 
tionary Force we had available would be enough to upset the enemy's 
plans. People who are militarists, whose ideas and thoughts run 
solely on military considerations, wholly material, forget to estimate 
and cannot estimate the spirit and the soul which exists in nations 
when they are attacked and are fighting for their lives. The plan 
was that France and Russia were to be defeated, England was to be 
isolated—and disgraced. 

We must never forget, as we go through this war, that an offer 
was made to us to keep out of the war. We were asked by the 
German Government to engage to remain neutral on certain condi- 
tions. We were asked to condone the violation of the neutrality of 
Belgium—because that was what the offer came to—though they 
were pledged by treaty to uphold it. And we were asked to give 
Germany a free hand to take whatever she liked of the French 
Colonies. That is why I say the plan was not only te isolate us, but 
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to discredit us. I would ask any neutral to put it to himself, what 
would be the future of this country if the British Government had 
for a moment accepted such an offer? We might have had an Army 
and a Navy, but there would have been no morale, no spirit in the 
nation. We should have had the contempt of the whole world. 
Tactics so gross as that did not succeed, and I need not recall what 
the reply of the British Government was, nor what the spirit of the 
nation was at the opening of the war. 

We should not think merely of what Germany says today; it is 
worth looking back to the expectations of her Government and 
people when the war started. Then we saw something of their real 
mind; there was a certain Professor Ostwald in Germany who un- 
burdened himself, I think to an American, in August, 1914. He called 
himself a pacifist and this is what he described as their aims: Ger- 
many was to dictate peace to the rest of Europe, and the principle 
of the absolute sovereignty of individual nations must be given up. 

Don't let us forget that that was the spirit in which this war was 
begun. What is the spirit in which the war is being carried on by 
the Allies and ourselves today? I take it from the words of the 
Prime Minister the other day: ‘‘We shall fight until we have estab- 
lished supremacy of right over fdrce, free development under equal 
conditions, and each in accordance with its own genius, of all States, 
great and small, which build up the family of civilized mankind.” 

Into this struggle we have put, rightly and necessarily, all our 
resources; all our wealth; all our material; and all our labour. Now, 
when we have had time to equip and train a large Army, we are 
putting into it all the best life’s blood of the nation to shed it on the 
Continent, side by side with our Allies, in emulation of them, stim- 
ulated by the courage and self-sacrifice which they themselves are 
showing in defense of their own country. We are doing it because 
we know that their cause and ours is one; that to the end and for 
the future we fall or stand together; that the separation of one from 
the other is the destruction of the one separated, and not its safety, 
and that for all of us unity is essential, not merely to victory, but to 
our future life and success. Germany has been trying throughout 
the war to separate one from the other—now one, now another. Not 
a week passes that does not confirm our resolve to go through with 
our Allies to the end, and theirs to go through with each other. I 
trust that the memory of the suffering we have undergone together, 
the memory of the joint courage which is carrying us through all 
that we have been through side by side, will be a perpetual bond of 
alliance and sympathy between our Government and peoples. 

Looking to the future after the war, what is it that neutrals can do? 
The other day a correspondent sounded me upon the subject of what 
neutrals can do. I wrote in reply: “I believe the best work that 
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neutrals can do for the moment is to work up an opinion for such an 
agreement between nations as will prevent a war like this from hap- 
pening again. If nations had been united in such an agreement, and 
prompt and resolute to insist in July, 1914, that the dispute must 
be referred to a conference or to The Hague, and that the Belgian 
Treaty must be observed, there would have been no war.”’ I would 
ask neutrals to observe this—that belligerent countries engaged in 
war, fighting as we are today in a struggle for life and death, fighting, 
it is true, for victory, with increasing prospects of seeing that victory 
approaching nearer, but still knowing that if we stop short of victory 
we stop short of everything—nations engaged in such a struggle 
cannot be expected to have much time to spend upon developing 
ideas of what can be done after victory is secured. But neutrals 
can do it, and it is interesting to observe the attitude, not only of 
President Wilson, but Mr. Hughes. 

In the United States a league has already sprung up, supported by 
various distinguished people, with the object, not of interfering with 
belligerents in this war, but of getting ready for some international 
association, after this war is over, which shall do its part in making 
peace secure in future. I would like to say that if we seem to have 
little time to give to such ideas ourselves while we are engaged in this 
struggle, that is a work in neutral countries to which we should 
all look with favor and with hope. Only bear this in mind, if the 
nations in the world after the war are to do something more effective 
than they have been able to do before, to bind themselves together 
for the common object of peace, they must be prepared not to under- 
take more than they are prepared to uphold by force, and to see 
when the time of crisis comes that it is upheld by force. In other 
words, we say to neutrals who are occupying themselves with this 
question that we are in favor of it. But we shall have to ask when 
the time comes for them to make any demand on us for such a thing, 
“Will you play up when the time comes?”’ It is not merely a sign 
manual of Sovereigns or Presidents that is required to make a thing 
like that worth while; it must also have behind it Parliaments and 
national sentiment. 

The object of this league is to insist upon treaties being kept and 
some other settlement being tried before resort to war. In July, 
1914, there was no such league in existence. Supposing a generation 
hence such a condition of things as in July, 1914, recurs and there is 
such a league in existence, it may, and it ought to, keep the peace. 
Everything will depend upon whether the national sentiment behind 
it is so penetrated by the lessons of this war as to feel that in the 
future each nation, although not immediately concerned in this 
dispute, is yet interested, and vitally interested, in doing something, 
even if it be by force, to keep the peace. 
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But there must be more than that. You must have some agree- 
ment after this war is over as to the methods under which the war 
is to be conducted. Germany complains of our methods in this war. 
She complains of our blockade. From the very beginning Germany 
did her utmost to prevent food reaching this country. In the early 
stages of the war she sank two neutral ships with food for this coun- 
try. It does not lie with her to complain of our blockade. But what 
about other methods which had been introduced—the sowing of 
mines indiscriminately upon the high seas, a danger equally to 
neutrals and to belligerents; the pouring of shells into defenseless 
coast towns?—because you must remember that what is required 
according to the German official communiqués, to convert an Allied 
town on the coast into a fortress is not the position of guns in it or 
the presence of troops, but merely the fact that she was fired upon 
by a German cruiser. Then there is the use of poisonous gas in war, 
which nobody would have believed possible if the Germans had 
not begun it, which nobody thought of using till the Germans began 
it. In the Gallipoli Peninsula neither we nor the French used the 
gas, because we would not be the first to introduce it anywhere. 
That has been brought into the war. Then there is the sinking of 
merchant vessels, with the destruction of the passengers and crews; 
the acts committed in Belgium and other Allied territory in the occu- 
pation of Germany, some of which have been the subject of investi- 
gation and report, in breach of all the laws and conventions of war 
and all the most elementary dictates of humanity. 

And one thing more, of which we hear little, very little, and do not 
know the full story. Since the outbreak of war, since Turkey entered 
the war, she has been the vassal of Germany. Enough has leaked 
through to make it clear that there has gone on and is going on, in 
Turkey on a scale unprecedented, and with horrors unequalled before, 
an attempt to exterminate the Christian population; horrors which 
Germany could have prevented and which could only have gone on 
with her toleration. Perhaps some day some neutral nation who 
knows the full story will make it known to the world. All these 
things have been happening during this war, and what a prospect it 
opens for the future! Are all the resources of science to continue to 
be devoted after this war to invent means of destroying the human 
race, with no restrictions upon their use? It is a prospect which 
threatens civilization and existence of the race itself. 

Germany, in letting loose these things, has been the great anar- 
chist who has let loose on the world a greater and more terrible 
anarchy than any individual anarchist ever dreamed of. In future 
war, unless there is some means of restraining it, will by the devel- 
opment of science be made even more terrible and horrible than this 
war has been, because Germany has thrown down all the barriers 
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which civilization previously built up so as to keep the horrors of 
war within bounds. Neutral nations have an interest in seeing that 
something is done to ensure that there shall be rules which shall be 
kept in future wars—rules which shall be so laid down and sup- 
ported that it will be clear that any nation which departs from 
them will be regarded by the whole world as the enemy of the human 
race, and have the whole world against them. 

The indiscriminate use of high explosives to destroy great cities, 
to destroy combatants and non-combatants alike, all those things 
which have been done in this war, the introduction of poisonous gas, 
the introduction, perhaps, of disease—it will need all the efforts not 
only of belligerents but of neutrals, after this war is over, to see that 
the barriers necessary to secure that the inventions of science are 
used in the future, in the air, on the land, in the water, and under 
the water, not for the destruction of mankind, but for its welfare, to 
see that all nations shall recognize some responsibility to prevent 
outbreaks of war, and that if there be war, it shall be conducted by 
rules at least as humane as those which our ancestors observed, and 
which Germany today has disregarded and thrown to the winds. 
This is a matter in which the whole human race is interested. 

Day by day it is brought home to us that here and in the countries 
of the Allies there are hundreds of thousands of homes to which, in- 
deed, victory may bring a sense of pride and satisfaction, but to 
which it can never bring just the same gladness and joy in life that 
was in these homes before the war. One young life after another 
goes to the front, mounts in spirit the heights of nobleness and 
courage, to which in ordinary times even a long life gives no oppor- 
tunity of attaining. And on those heights many of them pass away, 
leaving often some record of the spirit with which they have met 
their death, which makes us doubly proud of them, although it adds 
to the poignancy of grief and sense of sorrow and loss. They are suc- 
ceeded by others, and yet by others, and will be as long as the effort 
is required—a long procession from all our countries of men who die 
but do not fail, because their life and the manner of their death is a 
glorious success. 

This generation in its prime is giving its life, but it is giving it that 
the older generation now among us may live out its years after this war 
in peace, freedom and honour, and that the generation which is now 
children, and the generations who are yet to come, may enjoy life 
and develop the national life, free from the stifling oppression of the 
domination of Prussian militarism. For years before this war we 
were living under the deepening shadows of Prussian militarism ex- 
tending itself over the whole of Germany, and then extending itself 
over the whole Continent. There must be no end to this war, no 
peace except a peace which is going to ensure that the nations of 
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Europe live in the future free from that shadow in the open air and 
in the light of freedom. For that we are contending. We know 
that if mankind has any birthright, as we believe it has a birthright 
to peace and to liberty, then our cause is just and right, because it is 
for that we are fighting. 

When they ask us, ‘‘How long is the struggle to be continued?” 
we can but reply that it must be continued till these things are 
secured, and if it be hard that the present generation in its prime 
should be called on to sacrifice all, it is for the sake of the future of 
the nation and the generations that come after. It is our determi- 
nation, which the progress of the war but deepens, in common with our 
Allies, to continue the war until we have made it certain that the 
Allies in common shall have achieved the success which must and 
ought to be theirs, until they have secured the future peace of the 
whole Continent of Europe, until they have made it clear that all 
the sacrifices we have made shall not have been in vain. 





